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MUSICAL APPRECIATION : A PLEA FOR 
CATHOLICITY 

By COLIN McALPIN 

COINCIDENT with the pregnant times in which we live, it 
seems as if even music itself were at the parting of the ways. 
It is no exaggeration to say that it is in the melting-pot. 
Through the Babel of discordant voices it is difficult to hear the 
dulcet strains of sober tunefulness. We are in the throes of an 
artistic revolution. And all revolutions are fraught with the dan- 
gers attendant on reaction and revulsion of feeling. We are li- 
able to the perils of transition. We are apt to lose our mental 
balance and our faculty for discriminating judgment. Even to- 
day, as in the Wagnerian crisis, there is much ill-digested criticism 
abroad. It is well, therefore, to commend the clear vision of the 
seer, to discourage the hysterical party-spirit, and to advocate a 
calm and steady estimation, if only to relieve the momentary 
tension of the times. 

And to facilitate our task, we have thought fit to divide our 
deliberations into two separate sections: — the old age and the 
new. For by so doing we hope to foster the spirit of conciliation, 
and bring about a mutual recognition of the respective claims of 
contending factions. The future — be it said — lies on the knees of 
the gods. After all, when learned doctors disagree, who is to 
judge? 

But wherein — we might ask ourselves — lies the essence of 
appreciation in music? Have we no guiding principle which can 
be followed with safety? Have we no standard of criticism, over 
and above the fluctuations of transitory taste and opinion, to 
which we can appeal? To which we put a counter-question: 
Comes there ever a time in the evolutional career of the art when 
certain kinds of music must of necessity become obsolete, and fail 
in esthetic persuasion? — comes there ever a time when certain 
types of composition are of so antiquated a character that they 
merit no artistic appreciation whatever, having an archaeological 
interest alone? If so, what then can be said to be the approxi- 
mate life of a classical composition? After what precise period 
of time does a meritorious piece of music become ineffective and 
effete? What, again, is the exact date (if such there be) in the 
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developmental career of music when it can be truthfully said to be 
ripe for the permanent embalmment of a masterpiece? Can music, 
in short, be 'standardised' as a medium for the expression of 
beauty? That is the question we must ask ourselves. And we 
ask it in no carping spirit ; for it is a vital question which should be 
answered, once and for all. It is part and parcel of a deeper con- 
sideration. 

Now, if we hold to the theory that every piece of music, how- 
ever much inspired, has a bounded life of its own — bourgeoning 
only to wither like the flowers of the field, then are the various 
schools of music but as a series of geologic strata wherein we may 
discover vestigial remains of the musician's craft which, having 
given place to higher forms of tonal art, have ceased to be of value 
for the soul. If, again, this be so, then the whole wide realm of 
music is as some mighty river which bears along its restless current 
many a bark of beauty destined never again to catch the vision of 
the heart. In such a case, the old becomes the antiquated — inter- 
esting only as punctuating the progress of music; and the new — 
merely a transitional phase on its way to the indiscriminate ocean 
of oblivion. Further: all the great masters must, in sad succes- 
sion, pale away like ghosts at eventide, leaving behind them but 
the empty nimbus of a name: all the celebrated composers must, in 
mournful procession, melt in the ever receding past. What then 
— we ask — becomes of the scientific principle of the 'survival of the 
fittest', if naught of music finally survives? 

It must be said that there is much truth in the above suppo- 
sition. For in no other art is the message of the mind so liable to 
the medium through which it strives to transmit itself. Though 
the esthetic needs of the soul remain perennially the same, it must 
not be forgotten that music, while capable of changing its form, 
has also a content which, beyond all other arts, is in a continual 
state of flux. Yet whilst it is diflBcult to suppose that the mind of 
a Palestrina, had it been possible for him to have heard in his life- 
time the works of — say — a Reger or a Ravel, would have been 
otherwise than tried and sorely vexed, it is not so difficult for a 
modern to appreciate the compositions of a relatively musical 
ancient. For the higher forms of life embrace the simpler ones, 
as the greater includes the less. 

But let us not drive the principle too hard; for cannot a con- 
vincing beauty be enshrined in chordal simplicity, as well as in 
chordal complexity? Or must we measure beauty by the stand- 
ard of the complicated and abstruse alone? Must the earlier 
songs, wrung from the hearts of a suffering people, be silenced for 
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ever by the noisier acclamations of to-day? Surely there is a 
beauty of the early dawn, as well as a beauty of the noontide 
splendour. Stars may differ in their glory, yet each has a glory of 
its own. We plead, then, for a more generous treatment of the 
music of the past. 

Now we have, as in all other domains of human thought, the 
dual and complementary, though ofttimes antagonistic, points of 
view. They are (using the terms in a generic sense alone) the 
conservative right and the liberal left: — wings of party-division 
which ever seek to counterbalance one another in man's preca- 
rious voyage across the stormy and forbidding seas of progress. 
They are wings, moreover, which make for poise and stability. 
They save, on the one hand, from a stagnant immobility, and, on 
the other, from the disastrous ruin of a too precipitous flight. 
Besides, wherever there is vitality, this self-same fissiparous pro- 
cess of necessity obtains. Indeed, primordial life itself may be 
said to have dawned with the segmentation of the protoplasmic 
cell. And similarly with communities of men. For given the 
nuclei of dominating personalities, they are ever prone to range 
themselves in opposing camps as differentiated organs of the body 
politic. So, also, is it with music. At one time some were of 
Schumann, and others were of Mendelssohn; whilst later some 
were of Brahms, and others of Wagner. And though the swift 
passage of time has helped to assuage the asperities of the past — has 
done much to heal its differences, and well-nigh obliterate its 
pronounced distinctions, every age brings with itself this parallel 
process of bifurcation. 

Roughly speaking, they represent, respectively, the critical 
and conservative, the creative and constructivfe, forces or prin- 
ciples which animate the activities of man. The one party breaks 
up the coagulating tendencies of conservatism; whilst the other 
checks the somewhat impulsive inclinations of creative enthusiasm. 
The former represents the spirit which inspires and informs, where- 
as the latter stands for the body which gives it formal shape and 
concrete expression. And if the one is in danger of degenerating 
into chaotic formlessness, the other is only too prone to entomb the 
very spirit of enterprise it seeks to express. It would seem, further, 
that the critical and creative faculties tend ever to function in 
inverse ratio. Creative synthesis and critical analysis may be 
worthy enough in themselves; but, in art, they seldom co-operate 
in congenial conjunction. 

Progress, nevertheless, seems to mean the same spirit incar- 
nating itself afresh in ever new and ascending forms of expression. 
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We can have loyalty to autocracy as well as to democracy. Hence 
the relational differences, noted above, maintain their respective 
features in every successive age. The restless time-spirit, it would 
appear, merely transfers them bodily on to some higher plane of 
progress. Brahms is but a later Beethoven, and Wagner but a 
latter-day Gluck. Thus the divergent 'schools' of to-day exhibit 
a like party-spirit which has obtained in the musical ages of the 
past. Each, again, has its own distinctive mission which no other 
school of thought could properly fulfil. So the animus of reform is 
ever driving us on to higher levels some would fain avoid. For — 
be it said — ^the vice of the human spirit is the tendency to take the 
line of least resistance, to shun the activity of advance, and to sink 
back into a lazy acquiescence with things as they are. We instinc- 
tively dislike to be disturbed, preferring the easy leisure of a mind 
at rest to the adventurous hazards that are born of a divine dis- 
content. But for the restless ardour of creative genius we should 
all become in time incurable reactionists. It was really the ele- 
ment of newness, of disquieting originality in the music of Gluck 
which drew upon him the rancorous diatribes of the implacable 
Piccinnists. 

But further: the relation in which contemporary schools of 
divergent thinking stand to one another is similar to the relation 
which subsists between any given age and the next. Hence the 
heterodoxy of yesterday becomes the orthodoxy of to-day: hence 
the reforms of one generation appear reactionary to another. 
The labels of the past, therefore, will scarcely fit the party-divisions 
of the present. Indeed, the very shibboleths and catchwords, 
which were the peculiar vernacular of the few, have now passed 
imperceptibly into the common currency of speech. All this, of 
course, but broadly speaking. Still what has become of the erst- 
while parrot-cry — 'The music of the future'? Wherein lies its 
ancient sting? Indeed, there are not a few modern musicians 
who even hold that music proper, prior to the present, can scarcely 
be said to have arrived at all. What, again, has befallen the old- 
time dispute anent the early church modes and the later harmonic 
system — a dispute which the venerable Bach so happily laid to 
rest? How strange it all seems in view of the fact that composers 
are now beginning to discard altogether the modern key-system 
in favour of the whole-tone scale. Every age is a spring-board 
for the next : each period of history is more a preparation than an 
achievement. 

And it follows from the above that with the swift passage of 
time esthetic distinctions tend to grow dim, and artistic differences 
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are toned down and become less sharply defined. The romanticists 
for instance, of an earlier period have to a large extent lost their 
characteristic distinctiveness, having silently taken their place 
in the ever extending ranks of the classicists. In short, the ro- 
manticism of one generation becomes the realism of another. To 
cite but a single example:— Schumann can never now appeal to us 
with quite the same morning freshness as when first he breathed 
into his music the aroma of romance. In other words, apprecia- 
tion itself must suffer a change at the hand of time. The old can 
never be, to us, the novel. We see the past through the medium 
of the present. And if familiarity does not stale the master- 
products of a bygone age, it at least puts them in a changed per- 
spective. 

So Beethoven and Wagner are no longer the advanced thinkers 
they originally were. Yet when Beethoven penned the opening 
bars of one of his sonatas, he was soundly rated by the critical 
fraternity for audaciously starting off with chords other than 
customary. And when Wagner extended the possibilities of the 
orchestra, and set at naught the musical-dramatic traditions of 
his time, he was likewise rabidly assailed by the pundits of the 
period. Such innovations were then regarded as the end of all 
things, rather than the promise of the future and the dawning of 
the new. Let us, therefore, be on our guard; for the so-called 
irresponsible iconoclast may be the pioneer and prophet of his age, 
and him we term audacious anarchist may really be the stern re- 
former of his times. 

But let us now pass in review these two stand-points, and 
frame a plea for each in succession. Let us essay to hold the 
balance between the old and the new, believing that only in so 
doing can we hope to extract merit and meaning from both com- 
plementary attitudes of mind. And we will take the ancient and 
conservative class of music first, since it is obviously prior in order 
of time to the more modern and liberal type of music which marks 
a stage in advance. Let it be noted in passing, however, that the 
latter is of more significant importance, since man was born for 
progress. 

Nevertheless, we plead for broad-mindedness in our appreci- 
ation. A limited outlook, a contracted view of things, is no sign 
of mental superiority. Why should we despise the composer whose 
genius does not depend for its musical manifestation on 'tricky' 
harmonies or chromatic chaos, any more than one whose talent 
does not incline towards the clear and precise, or even the severe, 
in art? Why should we look down on one whose merit is melodic 
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inventiveness, any more than on one whose inclination leans to- 
wards harmonic originality? Surely there is room enough for 
both types of art. Indeed, all artistic effect is based on contrast. 
And it may well be that even the Spartan simpUcity of some of the 
early harmonists may ultimately gain in relative value and interest 
exactly in and through comparison with the more elaborate de- 
vices of the moderns. Though far from approbating all that 
Handel ever wrote, the crystal clarity of his music drew forth 
encomiums from no less a giant than Beethoven himself. "Handel" 
— he wrote — "is the unrivalled master of all masters. Betake 
yourself to him and learn to produce with such small means such 
mighty eflFects." And Mozart has words to a like effect. He 
tells us that "Of all of us, Handel knows how to produce great 
effect; where he desires to produce it, he 'crushes like thunder.' 
Even if— after the fashion of his time — he is trudging along, we 
still find something in it." 

Of course we must take into account that these supreme au- 
thorities viewed the 'mighty Saxon' from an angle very different 
from our own. Nevertheless, many of his massive choruses have 
still a power of appeal. But he is too simple for some of us — too 
precise and clear. He is not suflBciently obscure, complicated and 
recondite. He is too angular — ^too symmetrical. His chords are 
like rigid blocks of stone, hewn from the solidity of a massive in- 
tellect. They are like granite boulders, foundational and full. 
Yet out of such musical material has he built his masterful ora- 
torios — sermons in sound, eminently suited to the sacred fane 
whose vaulted arches have so often rung with the praises of his art. 
Indeed, we might regard the especial craft of Handel as a kind of 
masonry in music. For his forceful inspirations seem to tower 
aloft like temples built of tone — more enduring, moreover, than 
any ancient pile; since music is less mechanical, less indebted to 
matter, and so less liable to the crumbling touch of time. The 
negative aspect of Handelian harmony, however, is that, pertain- 
ing as it does to the static stability of musical mass — to the inertia 
of concordant bulk and weight, it contains within itself none of the 
dynamic properties discoverable in Bach which prompt the further- 
ance of ideas. 

So it may be argued that, though well enough suited to support 
the slowly rearing edifice of a music yet to come, the musical 
material Handel used is all too unwieldy for the tenuous sub- 
tilties of to-day. We must now build with material more aerial 
and rare: we must henceforward voice our aspirations in a language 
more refined. Still the hoary structures of antiquity have a 
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glory of their own; toned and tempered by the transient years, 
they have an aged mellowness which breathes the magic of a half- 
forgotten past. Besides that which emanated from the simple, 
pious heart of the man must surely — even for us moderns — hold 
within itself some enduring element of inspiring sanctity. To 
take a casual citation at random: the phrase — "a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief" — , instinct, as it is, with throbbing 
pathos, has still the poignant pang of a distraught and riven soul 
— can still move those of us who are not drugged with the nar- 
cotic of a febrile modernity. Truth to tell; the spacious edifice of 
art is built by many hands. Nevertheless, some affect the severely 
simple and refined, as seen in the Grecian style of architecture; 
others, again, lean towards the more elaborate and ornate, typical 
of what we term the Gothic. And why, indeed, should we wish 
it otherwise? 

Again: surely the pellucid simplicity of — let us say — ^his 
'Largo', despite its popularity, is not to be ruled out of court as 
too archaic and effete, just because it has grown old in the service 
of melodious man. If so, we must be prepared to have done with, 
once and for all, such a poem as the simple 'Psalm of Life' by 
Longfellow, since Whitman has written in an irregular and im- 
pressionistic manner. Both of these poets affected, respectively, 
the melodic and recitative style; hence their appeal to different 
types of mind. But may it not be that the purer forms of beauty 
will come to us with a freshened lustre, just because the music we 
now hear is of a different order.'' 

Similarly: is the founder of modern sculpture, Donatello, to 
be entirely disregarded because of the impetus that Rodin gave to 
this branch of art.!* Or must Rodin, again, be wholly banished from 
our mind, since Mestrovic, the rugged Serbian sculptor, has 
wrought for us such fiercely fashioned forms.'' Or again: do the 
blazing glories of a Titian pale as insignificant fires before the 
cruder colourings of the crass cubists of to-day.'' The truth is, 
we cannot regard art in the light of science. Art is creative, not 
critical: expressional, not explanatory. And whilst a man of 
science, who has been proved to be entirely wrong, fails us as an 
authority; a man of art, who has been merely superseded, simply 
fails us as an influence. An inspiring work of art, therefore, may 
still survive the progressive trend of thought; whilst a deliverance 
of science, once it is falsified, is buried for ever out of sight. That 
is to say, whereas a certain sincerity of soul may rescue from 
oblivion the products of an artist whose mode of expression may 
have been outgrown; no amount of love of truth can possibly save 
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from extinction the exploded theories of a scientist. In fine: 
is — as Keats tells us — a thing of beauty a joy forever; or does it 
wax old as a garment and decay? Or is it perhaps we who grow 
old, developing meanwhile a distaste for the good things of the 
past? 

It must be confessed — for it is part of a larger question — that 
purity of style bores not a few of us; whilst muddy conceptions 
and abstract nullities at least excite a lurking curiosity to know 
what some modern music really means. It is more a puzzle, an 
enigma, the clue to which is lost in the abysmal depths of con- 
fusion worse confounded. We are forced to agree with Schopen- 
hauer who tells us that the man who writes confusedly has never 
properly mastered his subject. After all, is the chaste in style, 
the clear in expression, to be consigned to an ungenerous oblivion.'' 
And is all recent music edifying just because it has the modern 
touch about it? Furthermore: must it also in due course of time, 
share a like inimical fate? We do not say write as Handel wrote, 
think as Bach thought; but we do say let our ideals be as pure and 
noble, our conceptions be as clear and pronounced, as were those 
which animated the hearts and minds of such time-tried 
classicists. All the same, we doubt very much if some great 
modern composer were to affect the language of the past, even as 
some contemporary painters simulate the style of earlier schools, 
he would be an emphatic success. He might produce music com- 
parable with much of its average achievement; but a master- 
piece — that is another question. 

So we ask: why should not the 'Hallelujah Chorus' — for in- 
stance — still make its imperious appeal in terms of a robust sim- 
plicity and dignified grandeur? According to the composer's 
own confession it was penned when under the inspiration of a 
vision. He is recorded to have said: — "I did see all heaven open 
before me, and the Great God Himself." And surely from so 
high a source of influence nothing short of sublimity could have 
emanated. But we opine that many musicians of to-day would 
merely bemoan the supposed, serious discrepancy twixt the mag- 
nitude of the vision and the meanness of the voice. Indeed, as 
far as some of our neo-harmonists are concerned, it is just some 
harmless anecdote provocative of a smile. But though the works 
of Handel are to many undeveloped amateurs as the Elysian 
fields of music, surely the chordal consciousness of the 'country 
cousin' need not be alone in the appreciation of some such founda- 
tion-pillars of our art. What appeals to us is undoubtedly a cer- 
tain elemental power, pregnant with the majesty of music. And 
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the same may be said of such a chorus as- — say — -Haydn's 'The 
heavens are telling', whose pristine splendour differentiates it 
from the florid polyphony of to-day. 

Let us remember that all art which appeals to the many is 
not necessarily bad art, though what appeals to the few may 
possibly contain the elements of consummate and unique genius. 
So we have our Thomas Hood, as well as our Thomas Hardy : and 
why not the same in music? If we may hazard an opinion: not 
a few of the popular songs of the day are, in their own right and 
way, minor works of art. They purport to express some robust, 
plebeian point of view; and, achieving what they affect, become 
thereby at once artistically fit. 

So we can still believe in music and have faith in the dawning 
of its future, and yet beware the lure and snare of high-brow super- 
ciliousness which superiorly belittles the past because it is past, and 
indiscriminately belauds the present though it has scarcely arrived, 
— which magnifies the fretful fever of a hectic art, and minifies the 
homely joys of music unadorned. In any case, insincere and un- 
inspired modernism is no profitable substitute for the prophetic 
and heroic voices of the past. Yet there are some who will not 
even listen to Wagner's 'Lohengrin' because he has written the 
'Ring.' And this despite the fact that, though the idealism of 
one age may become the realism of the next, it nevertheless still 
remains idealistic realism if, in the first instance, it be genuinely 
artistic. 

The truth is, we are timid of great effects through simple 
means, as if simplicity and lucidity were unpardonable crimes 
against the canons of esthetic taste. And we feel in duty bound 
to point out certain dubious tendencies peculiar to modern times. 
We worship magnitude: we bend the knee to extravagance. We 
mistake cumulative sensations for progress in art. We are al- 
ways going Qne better in the matter of sensorial impressions. 
The gaud and glitter, sham and show, of an all too-dizened beauty 
have spoilt us for those healthier instincts upon whose eternal 
lines the life of art must for ever run. Bemused by chromatic 
intemperance, gorged with a surfeit of sound, we have no liking 
for the sober joys of pure emotion. Our jaded nerves must be 
lashed into a frenzy of excitement. We would be intoxicated 
with the angry wine of sensuous stimulation, rather than have 
our thirst for beauty slaked at the wells of Artesian purity. Why, 
after all, must we for ever fight shy of — say — ^the primary chords 
in music.'' Is the simple triad really so offensive? Why should 
we be constantly doubling, triplicating, quadruplicating, our 
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orchestral parts, the resultant quality of which is but turbidity of 
tone? The greatest painters are not necessarily those who use 
the most colours: the finest poets are not such in virtue of ver- 
bosity. 

But we gush over the cultivated orchid, and rave over the 
rare hot-house plant; whilst we pass unnoticed the *wee, modest' 
daisy, and all such humble flowerings which clothe with perennial 
beauty the far-flung fields of mother-earth. Yet they abound 
in such profusion as to make one think that nature herself is proud 
of her achievement. Though far from advocating an undue cult 
of the 'common chord,' we cannot but remind ourselves that it 
has still a kind of primal potency of appeal when submitted to the 
clever usages of creative genius. Even Wagner himself recognised 
the tonal possibilities of the triad. In his 'Ring,' advanced as it 
is, we have some of the mightiest effects produced solely through 
the stateliness which comes of triadic simplicity. And it were 
well to point out that the constant elimination of the simpler 
forms of tonal combinations means, in reality, a diminution of the 
possibilities of harmony. We merely impoverish our harmonial 
resources by scouting the esthetic effects of occasional chordal 
clarity. Without denying for one moment the necessity for growth 
and development, for the accession of newer combinations of accor- 
dant sounds, we plead for a judicious blend of the 'new' and 'old' 
— we hold to both the law of continuity and increscent complexity. 
All we ask is obedience to the principle of historic sequence and 
evolutionary procedure; for only so is each and every step we take 
made certain and secure. Every age has a dual significance. In 
its relation to the past it should mark an advance; and in its re- 
lation to the future it should serve as a foundation that is well 
and truly laid. As Tennyson sings:— 

Not clinging to some ancient saw; 
Not master'd by some modern term; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm. 

But some of the moderns seem afraid of an honest, stra'ght- 
forward utterance: it is not exactly fashionable. If they should 
appear to be steering straight for some well-defined theme of ar- 
resting significance, they feel in duty bound to change their course 
for the more distressful seas of noisy restlessness. They seem to 
avoid the tuneful issue of their argument. They are evasive, 
elusive. Their's is the quest, but not the vision. They exper- 
iment, rather than express. They attempt, but attain not: strive 
but do not conquer. They seem 'in wandering mazes lost.' 
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They give us colour, but little drawing — vague and vacuous im- 
pressionism devoid of structural outline. Like the Vorticists of 
the pictorial world, they live in a haze of bewildering nebulosity. 
Hence so many appear to be but running to and fro, hither and 
thither, staggering like a drunken man who knows not whither 
his legs will carry him. Much of our contemporary music is but 
intricate, contrapuntal tracery, where the interlacing parts chase 
one another in a mad mood of riot. And the unravelment of the 
tangled skein of sound baffles the natural powers of the ear. In 
any case, it is absurd to think that there cannot be musical beauty 
apart from advanced harmony; or that all creativeness must be 
couched in the tortuous terminology of frothy obscurantism. 
Indeed, it is none too seldom that the very meaningless medley of 
notes, aided by the kaleidoscopic nature of the score, not only 
serves to obfuscate the mind, but also tends to distract the at- 
tention from the poverty of invention and paucity of ideas. 

This same spirit of unrest, of disturbing dislocation, seems to 
have filtered downward to the masses — to have envenomed the 
entire life of social man. Not that the birth of better times should 
be unattended by a seething sense of doubt — for every age is 
cradled in uncertainty; but that the noblest works of art are such 
as rise superior to the fretful fever of the hour, like beacon-lights 
above the angry storm. And should we seek an analogy, we 
have it in the man in the street who is bored to death with sober 
simplicity, and wearied beyond measure by the tender beauties of a 
fine persuasion. For him the artist must be 'billed' as a phenom- 
enal success, rather than announced as the temperate exponent of 
the truths of beauty. His music must be wizard-like, magical 
and mysterious. His execution must be marvellous, his technique 
— thaumaturgic. The singer must have the greatest known 
range, and with the most stentorian production. And what is 
sung or played matters but little, so long as the sensation-sodden 
audience tingles with vibrant excitement. 

Are we, after all, in danger of losing our sense of unadulterated 
beauty? Are we attracted more by sensationalism than by sound 
and sober sense? Has the 'storm and stress' of much of our modern 
music poisoned our taste and vitiated our judgment? The fact 
is, we musicians can be as insensitive to what is best in the past as 
well as the present. Many of us lack refinement and a nice dis- 
crimination, delicacy of feeling and sensitiveness to higher ideals* 
We rely too much on sensuous effect, and not enough on meaning 
in music. We confuse sensation with sentiment, excitement with 
emotion: we confound a spurious sentimentality with the finer 
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feelings of the soul. We are like those who have created for them- 
selves the morbid palate which must be tickled by the spicy viands 
of luxurious living, rather than those who happily possess the 
healthy appetite which feasts upon the ungarnished dishes of 
strength-giving fare. Hence we seldom take pleasure in the 
quiet delights of pure, artistic naturalism. We crave excitement 
— neural disturbance. We run after every new sensation. We 
revel in the clash and clangour of chromatic chaos. We wait 
impatiently for the next percussion. We live on thrills, not 
thoughts: we love a climax, rather than the calm deliberations of 
the soul. Hence much of our music has, of late, become ener- 
vating rather than ennobling, exhausting rather than enriching. 
And many are the composers who beat out their music with a des- 
perate energy for fear of not being properly heard. Broadly 
speaking, we have outlived the sweet simplicity of a Raphael and 
the strengthful grandeur of a Michelangelo. We have outgrown 
the domestic Cowper and the homely Gray: we have no further 
use for Brahms and Beethoven. Unfortunately, music — in the 
nature of the case — is, of all the arts, the most liable to a sinister 
deterioration; for it does not betray its mind with the same de- 
finitive precision as either poetry or painting. It rather invades 
the cryptic chambers of the soul like some insinuating influence 
which eludes the wakeful and discriminating mind. 

The fact is, we have grown so accustomed to what we are 
pleased to call the classics that we fail to respond to the beauty 
enshrined therein. We have heard them so often that even in 
matters musical familiarity has bred contempt. Indeed, we doubt 
very much if a Beethoven symphony were submitted for the first 
time to some modern conductor he would allow it to figure in one 
of his gargantuan feasts of sound, or if an unknown song by Schu- 
bert were offered some modern publisher it would find a place in 
his trade list of recent publications. 

It may be, however, that we are here witnessing an inevitable 
reaction against the stodgy mentality of the professorial pedant. 
For the spirit of creative genius was ever restive under pedagogic 
restraint — was ever in revolt against the unreasoning restrictions 
of academic authority. And it is only too true that much of very 
real promise has been stultified, if not stifled, by the arbitrary 
rules and regulations laid down by the theorists of the day. Yet 
while all this may be distinctly good in its way, there is still another 
side to the question under consideration. For though this be an 
age of democratic freedom, full of promise, nevertheless — speak- 
ing musically — only too often does each individual part follow 
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its own melodious course, irrespective of any other part what- 
soever. Counterpoint, indeed! — each part merely pleasing itself 
and doing entirely what it likes, as if there were no harmonial 
law to be obeyed, no interior concordance to be observed. And 
if this be right, then — speaking in terms of sociology — men may 
run in mad, anarchic license, and destroy the harmony of society 
upon which alone a sure progressiveness is based. And what 
exactly this inner concordance is — wherein alone is peace and 
harmony, — only the future can tell. But that there is some such 
concordance, none but the most wayward revolutionist dare deny. 
For there is nothing in this rational universe of ours that is not 
under law and order; and music, which is a harmony divine, 
is least of all some erratic, esthetic exception. 

But we fear that much of our modern music is far from being 
the outcome of nature. It is not entirely spontaneous. It is all 
too operose, mechanical — made in the factory of the experimental 
mind. It poses, affects; and is painfully self-conscious — all of 
which is wholly inimical to true and healthy art. It is forced 
and fingered out — not sung, as nature would have it, in the open 
fields of a rich, expansive imagination. Indeed, it is only too 
often remote from nature, and reeks of the stupefying fumes of the 
hot-house. It is not racy of the soil : it does not savour of mother- 
earth. It is not based on the hopes and aspirations of the people, 
but is superior, exclusive and artificial — is given to a conscious 
ostentation. And after all, true beauty never poses — is never 
tricked out to attract attention; it rather blooms unconsciously 
like a flower, which happens on our notice after the artless fashion 
of some self -unconscious child. 

Indeed, Glinka — the Russian reformer — was wise in his 
attempt to found his music on the folk-songs of the people. At 
the same time we cannot agree with his compatriot Tolstoy, who 
held all music to be worthless and artificial save the simple, indig- 
enous melodies of a nation. For all art, whilst remaining true 
to itself, can still be studied with success and wrought to finer 
issues of the beautiful. And this, not because of slavish ad- 
herence to the melodic idioms of the past; but because of fidelity to 
the deeper instincts of the tuneful soul. Nevertheless, the most 
highly organised music, if it be not rooted and grounded in 
the elemental emotions of humanity, has no eternal basis of 
support. 

In conclusion: Marinetti, the Italian protagonist of Futurism, 
has put it on record that, were he to have his own way, he would 
destroy all architecture and smash all sculpture, burn all pictures 
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and obliterate all music and poetry, prior to his pontifical pro- 
nouncements, as subversive of the true and only art. And this 
seems to be the inarticulate wish of not a few fire-brands and 
self-styled liberators, who chafe under the yoke of music's law and 
order. But it is one thing to revolt against the spirit of reaction, 
and quite another to kick away the ladder which helped our as- 
cent. Wagner was no conservative in these matters, yet he has 
put into the mouth of the entirely sympathetic Hans Sachs, the 
apostle of musical freedom, the following sage advice. 

Disparage not the Masters' ways, 
But show respect to Art! 
Honour your German Masters 
If you would stay disasters! 



